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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  l^nowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


OPMIIT&  AMOUITCSMTT:     This  is  Station    in   presenting 

IvTeiglibor  Thompson's  \7eekly  PRU.IER  FOR  TOiTN  iFAIC.iERS,  prepared  for  this  station  hy 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    lleighhor  Thompson's  subject  is 
HEA.TIITG  TIIS  FARI-.I  KDME.    All  right,  Neighbor,  hut  aren't  you  crowding  the  season? 

 ooOoo  

No,  indeedi    Not  at  all. 

This  is  September,  and  it  won't  he  long  now  until  the  cold  breezes  will 
sweep  down  our  way  and  make  us  want  a  little  fire  in  the  early  morning  and  even- 
ing. 

As  I  came  in  from  the  office  the  other  afternoon  I  loimd  Mother  Thompson  out 
in  the  yarot  bossing  the  cleaning  out  of  our  chimney. 

A  man  was  on  top  of  the  house  with  a  long  fishing  pole,    the  loxigest  fishir^- 
pole  I  ever  saw.    He  liad  some  kind  of  a  brush  on  one  end  of  the  pole  and  was 
cleaning  the  inside    of  the  chimney  by  running  the  brush  up  and  down, 

"You're  just  in  time,"  Mother  Thompson,  told  me,     "G-et  on  your  overalls  and 
help  this  man,  Brown,  get  our  heating  equipment  in  sh^pe  for  cold  weather. 

Being  a  good  soldier  I  obeyed  Mother  Thompson's  orders, and  took  my  position 
along  side  of  Brown,     I'm  glad  I  did  too,  because  that  mazi  taught  me  how  to  get 
real  service  out  of  the  ordinary  household  heating  equipment. 

He  says  that  every  heating  system  has  at  least  three'  points.    Fuel.    A  place 
for  the  fuel  to  b-ojm.    And  a  flue  or  chimney  of  some  kind. 

Brown  began  with  the  chimney.    He  pointed  out  that  a  chimney  is  built  to 
create  a  draft  for  the  fire,  and  to  talce  out  the  smoke,  and  dirt,  and  fumes.  But 
a  chimney  lias  one  fault.     It  gets  dirty  on  the  inside. 

Brown  reminded  me  that  the  old  way  of  cleaning  a  chimney  was  to  wait  until 
it  was  pouring  rain  and  then  build  up  a  big  fire  in  the  fireplace,  or  stove,  or 
furnace,  and  biim  out  the  inside    of  the  chimney  while  everything  on  the  outside 
was  wet.     That  system  often  worked  'too  well.    It  not  only  burned  out  the  chimnej;', 
but  sometimes  burned  dovrn  the  house. 

Brown  cleaned  pvx  chimney  in  a  much  easier,  better  way.    He  swept  it  out 
with  that  brush  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  fishing  pole.    He  worked  from  the 
top  of  the  house.    He  is  sure-footed  and  not  afraid  of  falling.     He  suggested 
that  it  would  be  safer  for  me  to  clean  from  below  by  using  a  flexible  cane,  and 
by  protecting  my  eyes  with  some  kind  of  glasses  or  goggles. 
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In  the  larger  cities  it's  possible  no^n  to  get  soot  ,cleanecL  from  the  inside 
of  a  chimney  v/ith  vacu-um  equipment  made  especially  for  that  p-urposej    The  cliarge 
is  usually  a  fev7  dollars,  and  the  operation  can  be  carried  out  withoiit  dirtying 
up  the  house. 

Chimney-sweep  Brown  says  he  also  uses  a.  weighted  "bag  of  h^y  or  straw  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  rope.    He  pulls  that  weighted  "brush  up  and  down  the  flue 
until  the  flue  is  clean.    He  says  that  method  works  all  right  in  straight  fluesji 
and  that  it  can  he  used  in  flues  with  an  offset  provided  the  offset  is  not  too 
great* 

But  regardless  of  whether  your  flue  is  straight  or  crooked,  that  flue  works 
"best  when  it  is  clean*    Brown  also  removes  hanging  tile  or  m.ortar  accumulations,' 
or  loose  "bricks,  "birds'  nests,  soot,  tarry  deposits  and  all  other  accum'ulations 
that  cut  down  the  draft  space  in  the  flue.    He  says  that  it  is  impossi'ble  for  a 
flue  to  fujaction  as  it  should  unless  it  is  airtight,  "big  enough,  and  kept  clean^ 

Brown'  showed  me  how    he  examines  flues  and  chimneys  for  dirt  and  other  o'b- 
structions.'    He  just  holds  a  small  hand  mirror  at  the  proper  angle  at  the  "base 
of  the  flue.     It's  very  simple,  'But  you  can  see  in  the  mirror  exactly  what  your 
chimney  looks  like  on  the  inside«    And  that's  saying  a  lot  for  some  chimneys. 
Our  garden  adviser  W.E.B.  needed  only  one  look  in  the  mirror  to  convince  him  th'at 
his  chimney  needed  a  "bath  on  the  inside.    Ho  cleans  his  chimney  every  fall,  too. 
But  some  how  or  other  chimneys  have  a  way  of  getting  sooty  and  dirty  during  the 
fire  season  and  tliat's  why  v/e  have  to  clean  them. 

That's  all  on  chimneys,    Now  let's  go  to  the  second  point.      The  p3;ace 
where  the  fuel  burns.     That  needs  cleaning  too. 

The  "throat"  is  usually  the  first  place  to  clog  up  in  a  fireplace,  TFg  keep 
the  throat  open  in  our  fireplace  by  brushing  it  out  now  and  then,  and  by  keeping 
it  clear  of  such  things  as  mortar,  loose  bricks,  and  pieces  of  broken  tile. 

The  pipe  is  the  bad  feature  of  the  ordinarj'-  stove.    The  elbow  of  the  pipe 
is  especially  troublesome.    Mother  Thompson's  way  of  cleaning  stove  pipe  is  to 
carry  every  piece  to  the  back  yard  garden  and  do  the  cleaning  there.    That  pre- 
vents the  house  from  being  dirtied  up  and  gives  the  garden  soil  the  benefit  of 
the  soot  which  has  about  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  it,  and  is  good  for  fertilizer, 

And  now  we  pass  to  the  furnace.  Steam,  hot  water,  hot  air,  or  what  not, 
they  all  need  at  least  one  good  cleaning  a  year.  And  the  best  time  is  in  the 
early  fall  before  you  start  the  fire. 

Of  course,  you  can  clean  furnaces  in  a  number  of  ways.     They  are  all  good 
provided  they  clean  the  furnace.    That's  the  important  thing, 

Arthur  Senner,  house  heating  specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engin- 
eering tells  the  story  of  a  woman  who  cleaned  her  furnace  with  a  vacum  cleaner. 
She  half  froze  one  winter  un'til  she  discovered  that  the  furnace  and  smoke  pipe 
were  heavily'  lined  with  soot.    This  choked  the  draft  and  prevented  the  furnace 
from  heating. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  she  got  out  the  vacuum  cleaner,  took  off  the 
dust  bag,  and  actually  cleaned  the  furnace  by  sucking  the  soot  thro'ugh  the  hose 
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into  an  asli  can.    After  that  tlie  furnace  was  all  right,  and  heated  the  house  nice- 
ly.   But  iir,  Seiuier  doesn't  recoi2Liend  the  ordinary  houseliold  vacutttn  cleaner  for 
cleaning  furnaces.    He  says  it's  too  hard  on  'em.     He  suggests  that  we  use  furnace 
cleaning  equipment  for  th-at  job. 

That's  321  on  furnaces,    IJow  let's  siJinmarize. 

le  clean  the  inside  of  the  chininoy  to  get  rid  of  soot,  and  dirt,  and  other 
ohjects  that  obstruct  the  passageway  and  decrease  the  draft  space.    A  "branch  on 
the  end  of  a  long  fishing  cane,  a  weighted  hag  of  h^  or  straw  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  rope,  or  a  special  vacu-un  machine  for  that  purpose  will  do  the  work* 

The  "th-roat  is  the  first  place  to  clog  "op  in  our  modern  fireplaces.    T7c  clean 
the  throat  of  our  fireplace  with  a  long-handled  "brush  we  got  at  the  ten-cent  store.' 

Stove  pipes  can  host  he  cleaned  in  the  hack  yard.    And  regular  furnace  clean- 
ing equipment  is  hest  suited  for  that  joD, 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  s'Jggests  that  we  clean  our  heat- 
ing equipment  at  least  once  a  year,  preferably  in  the  fall  hefore  we  start  the 
fires.    They  say  that  some  families  are  now  saving  from  10  to  20  per  cent  on  their 
fuel  hill  by  cleaning  and  checking  up  on  the  heating  equipment  in  the  early  fall 
hefore  fire  time,  and  caref-uJ.  operation  during  the  winter. 

And  that's  all  for  today.    Until'  this  time  next  Wednesday,  Mother  Thompson 
and  I  hid  you  good  hye,  and  good  luck. 


CLO 5 IITG  AMTOLlTCEi T :     And  tliat  was  Neighhor  Thompson's  weekly  PRIMSR  TOS  TO^M 

JilFiIvHaS  coming  to  you  from  Station    in   _^   thro'ogh  the 

cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriciiltm-e  in  Ti^ashingtoni 
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AirorOUITCEiviElTT;     T7ell,  here  it  is  Wednesday,  and  time  for  Station 


to 


present  ITeighDor  Thompson's  weekly  PRII^  jOR  TO^T  FARIiSRS  prepared  "by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture*    The  subject  of  this  week's  talk  is,  THE  STORAGE 
0?  fruits"  AlTD  VEG-ETABLES. 


All  Refe-ions 

I  don't  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  storing  fruits  and  vegetables,     I'm  just 
an  ordinary  back  yard  gardener.    Mother  Thompson  and  I  have  been  storing  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  our  little  back  yard  gaxden  for  more  than  ten  years.  During 
that  time  xjq  have  naturally  learned  a  good  many  things  about  the  "vray  to  store 
fruits  and  vegetables.     It  is  the  story  of  our  experience »  rather  than  advice, 
that  I'm  passing  on  to  you  now. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  are  about  like  stubborn  mules  and  balky  horses 
 they  produce  by  spells.    Sometimes  we  have  more  vegetables  than  we  can  pos- 
sibly use,  asrid.  a.t  other  times  we're  short, 

T?hen  we're  short,  at  our  house,  we  either  do  without  or  buy  from  the  store, 
When  we  liave  plenty  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  can  and  store  the  surplus  for 
use  in  the  winter, 

I  have  fouid  from  experience  that  the  keeping  of  f raits  and  vegetable's  de- 
pends on  the  conditions  uider  which  those  fruits  and  vegetables  are  stored,  '  By 
storage  conditions,  I  mean    TEjgERATURE  VENTILATIOIT  and  HUMIDITY, 

Some  fruits  and  vegetables  need  a  temperatxire  ar^iad  the  freezing  point. 
Others  keep  all  right  at  a  teir5)erature  of  45  to  50  degrees.    Still  others  take  a 
higher  temperature.    Each  fiuit  or  vegetable  iias  its  own  best  storage  temperature 
requirements.    Then  possible  store  at  that  temperature. 

Ventilation  is  in  the  same  boat  with  temperature.    Some  vegetables  and  fruits 
like  a  lot  of  air.    Other  vegetables  and  fruits  keep  better  when  supplied  with 
only  a  medium  amount  of  air.    But  they  all  need  some  kind  of  ventilation. 

When  it  comes  to  humidity  we  simply  ditto  what  we  have  said  about  tempera- 
ture and  ventilation.     Some  fruits  and  vegetables  keep  better  in  damp  air.  To- 
matoes and  root  crops  are  good  examples.    Other  vegetables  like  sweet  potatoes 
and  onions,  keep  better  in  a  comparatively  dry  air. 

If  you  try  to  store  and  cure  green  tomatoes  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  the  green 
tomatoes  vTrinkle  and  shrivel,     Th-at  spoils  their  looks  and  quality.     If  you  try 
to  store  sweet  potatoes  and  onions  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  they'll  rot.    And  so, 
there  you  are.    You  must  either  liave,  or  create,  the  proper  storage  conditions 
for  each  fruit  or  vegetable. 
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liegions 

I'll  admit  that  the  ideal  storage  condition  is  hard  to  find  or  even  create 
in  the  average  home.    But  you  knovr  the  old  motto,  ""STnere  there's  a  V7ill,  there's 
a  nay* "    l.lany  folks  know  now  that  they  will  have  a  real  need  for  canned  and 
stored  fruits  and  vegetables  this  winter.    They  are  t  rj^ing  now  to  find  out  the 
hest  way  to  save  the  surplus  this  fall.    And  they  can  usually  get  such  infonna~ 
from  their  county    agent,  or  from  their  State  College  of  agriculture. 

One  of  lay  neighbors  has  very  good  success  storing  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
a  dry  cellar  under  his  house.    But  not  all  of  us  can  have  cellars.  Conditions 
won't  permit. 

One  of       neighbors  attributes  much  of  his  success  to  the  fact  that  his  cel- 
lar is  dry.    He  never  allows  surface  vater  to  get  in  or  near  it.     He  also  keeps 
that  dry  cellar  well  ventilated,  and  clean.    He  uses  a  thermometer  in  providing 
the  best  temperature  for  certain  products, 

I  know  a  man  in  another  section  of  the  country  who  built  a  storage  cellar  in 
the  side  of  a  hill.    And  one  in  still  another  section  who  built  one  on  top  of  the 
ground.     There  are  storage  cellars  and  houses  suited  for  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try.   Even  the  old-fashioned  outdoor  "bank"  or  "pit"  can  be  pressed  into  service 
in  some  sections  under  certain  conditions. 

But  regardless  of  section  or  climate,  I  would  always  consider  three  things 
in  locating  a  storage  house  or  cellar  for  fruits  and  vegetables.     I  would  con- 
sider     TIMPSMTUSE  VSl-TTILATION  and  HUl'IIDITY. 

That  is  all  on  storage  conditions.    ITow  let's  talk  about  the  st^f  to  be 
to  be  stored, 

in  a  speech  before  a  large  group  of  home  gardeners  recently  T?,  R,  Beattie, 
experienced  horticulturist  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  said:  I'm 
quoting  ***** 

"Put  nothing  but  well-matured,  disease-free  products  into  storage.     It's  a 
mistake  to  try  to  store  anything  else.    Immature,  diseased,  or  badly  bruised 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  no  place  in  a  storage  house  or  cellar.    They  won't 
keep,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.    They  are  bound  to  rot  and  cause 
trouble. 

Certain  vegetables  such  as  turnips  and  cabbage  having  a  strong  and  pungent 
odor  should  not  be  stored  with  apples,  pears  or  any  of  the  fruits  or  even  with 
the  more  delicately  flavored  vegetables  such  as  celery. 

"I  pull  such  vegetables  as  beets,  turnips,  winter  radishes,  and  cajrirots, 
early  in  the  morning  while  they  are  cool  and  fresh,  and  store  them  immediately 
before  they  ha,ve  time  to  dry  and  wither,     I  never  allow  the  products  that  I'm 
going  to  store,  with  tlie  exception  of  sweet  potatoes,  to  lie  in  the  sun  and  wind 
for  any  length  of  time,     I  avoid  bruising  and  injuring  the  various  garden  vege- 
tables 'that  I  store  for  winter  use  by  handling  them  carefully  in  light  crates  or 
basket  s» 

"When  I  dig  ray  late  potatoes,  I  work  fast,    li^r  aim  is  to  get  them  into  the 
storage  cellar  within  an  ho^'or  or  so  after  digging. 
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"I  leave  such  vcgotalDlcs  as  turnips  and  cabtage  in  the  garden  T7here  they 
grew  imtil  quite  late  in  the  fall,  <or  until  the  weather  "becomes  fairly  cool.. 
Then,  when  I  put  theia  in  storage,  they're  in  good  condition  to  keep," 


Shat's  what  Hr, -Seattle  says  ahout  the  products  to  he  stored*. 
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Regions  2,  4,  5 

G-iving  the  home  gardeners  the  "benefit  of  sone  of  his  otoi  experience  Hr© 
Bsattie  said  (and  I'm  quoting  him  again)  ♦    He  said: 

"I  solved  vsj  winter  vegetable  storage  problem  several  years  ago  by  parti- 
tioning off  a  suitable  place  in  the  coolest  part  of  my  basement,     I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  only  window  in  the  room,  and  cut  a  ventilator  in  the  opposite  wall 
so  as  to  get  a  free  circulation  of  air,    I  covered  the  heater  pipes  with  asbestos 
pipe-covering  to  prevent  them  from  heating  the  storage  room,  and  I  doubled  the 
partition  walls  and  lined  them  with  building  paper,     I  open  the  storage  room  win- 
dow and  ventilator  at  night  and  close  them  during  the  day.    That  gradually  brings 
dovm  the  tenrperature  of  the  storage  room  to  the  point  where  most  of  our  vegetables 
keep  in  good  condition, 

"G-roon  tomatoes  are  one  of'our  most  important  storage  crops,     I  take  these 
off  the  vines  Just  before  the  first  hard  frost,  and  store  them  in  a  cool  place 
where  the  temperature  is  around  55  or  60  degrees,  and  the  air  fairly  moist,  I 
prevent  the  tomatoes  from  shriveling  while  they  are  ripening  by  sprinkling  them 
lightly  with  Water  once  a  day.    Green  tomatoes  need  to  ripen  slowly, 

"Potatoes  keep  best  when  they  arc  stored  at  a  temperature  of  from  48  to  55 
degrees  for  tv70  or  three  weeks  after  thoy  are  dtig.     After  that  first  two  or  three 
weeks  the  potatoes  will  keep  better  at  a  tecrperature  of  around  40  degrees.  The 
higher' t empcraturc  at  the  beginning  of  the  storage  season  helps  heal  the  cuts  and 
woimds, 

"Ihen  it  cones  time  to  harvest  my  apples,  I  pick  them  and  put  them  in  slatted 
baskets,  and  let  them  stand  out  all  night  to  become  thoroioghly  cool.    Then  I  put 
those  cooled  apples  in  the  coolest  part  of  my  storage  cellar. 

"Turnips,  beets,   carrots,  and  cabbage  keep  very  well  when  buried  in  pits  or 
trenches  in  the  garden. 

"Celery  is  my  'lYaterloo.'     I  have  found  it  the  most  difficult  of  all  garden 
vegetables  to  keep,     I  have  the  best  success  when  I  store  celery  in  my  hotbed  pit, 
I  lift  the  plants  with  considerable  soil  adhering  to  their  roots,  bed  the  roots 
in  the  moist  soil  in  the  hotbed  pit,  give  the  plants  a  good  watering,  let  the  tops 
dry  off,  and  then  cover  with  boards,  and  finally  a  layer  of  straw  and  soil  as  the 
v/eather  gets  colder," 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  pointers  W,  R,  Seattle  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  gave  the  home  gardeners  on  how  to  store  home  grown  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  winter. 


AMOMCEIIEITT;  Ahd  that's  the  end  of  this  week's  FRIivER  FOR  TOM  FARI.ERS  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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Regions  3, 6.7 «- South  10. 

Speaking  to  the  gardeners  fron  this  section  of  the  ccuntry,  Mr.  Beattie 
said,  (and  I'm  quoting  him  again).     He  said: 

"The  sweet  potato  is  one  of  the  most  important  food  crops  that  we  store  in 
this  section,     I  am  convinced  from  hoth  experience  and  observation  that  half 
of  the  sweet  potatoes  grown  in  home  gardens  are  lost  for  want  of  proper  storage 
facilities. 

"Sweet  potatoes  keep  "best  when  stored  in  a  dry  place  and  cured  at  a  ' 
temperature  of  80  or  85  degrees,  then  kept  at  a  temperature  of  around  55  degrees 
with  plenty  of  ventilation.    Warm,  dry  attics  make  an  ideal  place  for  keeping 
sweet  potatoes  during  the  cool,  winter  months,  provided  the  potatoes  are  in  open 
crates  or  baskets  so  tliat  they  can  get  plenty  of  air, 

"Another  way  to  store  sweet  potatoes  is  in  'banks'  or  'pits'.    But  regard- 
less of  wilaere  they  are  stored  they  ou,ght  to  be  well  cured  before  they  go  into 
storage,    I  cure  ray  potatoes  by  leaving  them  in  the  sun  and  air  for  a  day  before 
I  ta\ze  them  into  the  storage  house,     With  a  temperature  of  80  degrees  in  the 
storage  house  and  plenty  of  ventilation  the  cuts  and  scratches  will  heal  over; 
the  skins  will  diy  out,  and  the  potatoes  will  be  in  good  shape  for  storing  and 
keeping, 

"Onions  keep  best  when  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place  where  there  is  plenty  of 
ventilation.    I  liave  fair  success  by  drying  my  onions  in  the  shade  where  they 
get  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  then  storing  them  on  trays  or  slatted  shelves 
in  my  garage.    It  won't  hurt  onions  to  freeze  a  little,  but  they'll  rot  if  they 
got  too  hot.     So,  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible  and  well  aired," 

Those  arc  a  few  of  the  pointers  17,  R,  Beattie  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture gave  the  Home  gardeners  on  the  way  to  store  home  grown  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 


AivWOUlICEI-IEiTT:  And  tliat's  the  end  of  this  week's  PRIl-GR  ?0R  TOWIT  FARIviERS  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricalture, 


j.c; 
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Regions  8,  9,  and  Northern  10 

Speaking  of  home  storage  of  vegetables  in  this  section  of  the  coxintry  ho 
said,  (and  I'm  q-uoting  hin  again).     He  said; 

"Don't  try  to  Tvn  your  storage  cellar  vrithout  a  thermometer.    You  might 
get  fooled  in  the  temperature, 

"You  can  lower  the  temperature  and  cool  dovm  the  storage  room  "by  opening 
a  ventilator,  and  you  can  warm  the  room  with  a  stove,  a  lamp,  or  by  burning  an 
electric  light,  but  unless  you  knot;  the  tecrperature  it's  hard  to  guess  what  to 

dOe 

"Some  home  gardeners  keep  a  tub  of  water  in  their  storage  cellars  during 
the  winter,    Tliat  not  only  gives  off  moisture  which  helps  in  the  keeping  of  such 
vegetables  as  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  and  turnips,  but  the  water  acts  as  a 
sort  of  heat  indicator,    TThen  the  temperature  in  the  storage  room  gets  too  low 
the  surface  of  the  water  will  begin  to  freeze  indicating  that  it's  time  to  close 
the  ventilators,  and  perhaps  light  the  stove,  lamp  or  provide  heat  in  some  way, 

"Town  gardenres  in  this  section  run  into  the  problem  of  storing  several 
different  kinds  of  fr^aits  and  vegetables  in  one  room.     That  is  a  problem  too,' 
bece,use  all  vegetables  don't  want  the  same  temperature  or  moisture  conditions, 
I'ily  method  of  solving  that  problem  is  to  strike  a  happy  medium  and  keep  the  tcm- 
peratui'G  at  around  45  degrees  and  the  air  fairly  moist  by  keeping  a  tub  of  water 
in  the  room, "    End  of  quote. 

Those  were  pointers  17.  H,  Seattle  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  the 
Home  gardeners  on  the  way  to  store  home  grown  fruits  and  vegetables. 


AMTOIPJCE:,IEITT:    And  that  concludes  this  week's  PRIIffiS  FOR  TOWN  FASivIERS  prepared 

for  Station         '  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

Washington,  D*  Co 
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Regions  11,  12 

Spealcing  of  lione  storage  of  vcgotablcs  on  the  pacific  Coast  Mr,  Beattic 
said,  (and  I'm  qiioting  hin  again).     He  said: 

"Tlie  storage  of  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables  is  not  so  inportant  in  this 
section  "because  vze  can  have  fresh  vegetables  almost  all  the  timSe 

"T'-ose  of  you  who  live  in  the  mountains  and  higher  elevations  will  find 
an  outdoor  cellar  or  pit  with  a  door  on  one  side  and  a  ventilator  in  the  center 
a  very  satisfactory  storage  place.    Underground  cellars  are  also  good,  proy.ided 
the  teraporature  can  be  fairly  well  controlled* 

"Storage  rooms  in  this  section  need  three  things;  the  proper  temperature, 
the  proper  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and  good  ventilation, 

"For  example,  onions  need  a  cool,  dry  place.  If  the  air  is  damp  or  the 
temperaturo  too  high,  they  rot.  They  don't  mind  a  cool  spell,  and  will  even 
stai^  a  light  freeze,  but  they  can't  stand  hot  weather, 

•■4_  .-ate  . 

-■  "Root  crops,  on  the  other  hand,  need  moisture.    Moisture  keeps  root  crops 
from  drying  and  shriveling,  and  causes  them  to  keep  that  crisp,  crunchy  condi- 
tion that  the  housekeeper  likes.    Except  for  the  higher  elevations  the  majority 
of  root  crops  keep  very  well  in  the  ground  in  this  section,     where  they  are 
stored  in  the  house,  it's  best  to  cover  them  with  moist  sand  to  keep  them  cool 
and  crisp," 

Those  were  pointers  T7.  R,  Beattie  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  the 
Home  gardeners  on  the  winter  storage  of  home  grown  fruits  and  vegetables. 


AITO0MCB:.-:I2TT:    And  that  concludes  this  week's  PRIIER  FOR  TOm  PARIIFRS  prepared 

for  Station    by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  TJash- 

ington,  D.  C. 
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PRIMSH  FOR  TOTOT  FmiSRS, 
Speaking  Tine:    10  Minutes, 


-  A  -  Wednesday,  Sept  enter  21,  1932 

FOR  BROADCAST  USE  OITLY 

All  Regions. 


AMN'OIIMCEI.-IEI\rT:    Once  each  week  Station 


presents  Neiglibor  The nro son's 


weekly  PRIMER  FOR  TOM  FARI-£ERS,  an  agricuLt-aral  feature  for  back- yard  gardeners 
and  poultry  keepers.    The  subject  for  this  week  is  POULTRY  KhihlFlNG,  and  IJcighbor 
Thompson  leads  off  with  an  item  on  OUHIHG  THE  ITE&LECTED  FLOCK.    All  right, 
lleighhor. 


 oooOooo  


"Telephone,  I.Ir,  Thonrpsoni" 


That's  the  message  that  catight  me  as  I  was  leaving  the  office  the  other  after- 
noon.   Coming  hack  to  my  desk  I  picked  xip  the  telephone,  recognized  the  voice  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  admitted  to  Mother  Thompson  that  I  was  still  her 
obedient  husband. 

In  a  slightly  peeved  voice  she  said,  "Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  If 
you  are  my  obedient  husband,  bring  me  a  dozen  fresh  eggs,  and  come  on  home,  and 
take  care  of  your  own  chickens  so  wc  won't  have  to  b-uy  eggs  at  this  season  of  the 
year. " 

There  was  nothing  for  nc  to  say  except,  "Yes,  dear,  I'm  coming," 

I  knew  TTimt  she  was  driving  at  when  she  said,  "take  care  of  your  own  chidccns 
so  wc  won't  liave  to  bioy  eggs  at  this  season."    That  was  just  Llothcr  Thompson's  way 
of  reminding  mc  that  I  neglected  my  back  yard  flock  last  spring  and  that  I  am  pay- 
ing for  it  now  by  having  to  bty  eggs  during  the  fall  when  eggs  are  generally  high 
priced. 

Eggs  went  to  9  cents  a  dozen  in  our  community  last  spring.    And  I  couldn't 
see  any  special  reason  why  I  should  spend  all  my  spare  time  looking  after  chickens 
when  it  didn't  amount  to  very  much.    On  the  other  hand,  golfing  was  -uausTJally  popu- 
lar in  our  community  last  spring.    And  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  neglected 
our  back-yard  flock  and  spent  a  little  too  much  time  figuring  up  golf  scores  and 
shouting  "Fore  I" 

I'm  not  complaining,     I  had  a  great  time  playing  golf,  and  made  some  wonder- 
ful drives  and  putt«.  But  we  didn't  get  the  usual  ntnnber  of  eggs  from  our  hens 
during'  July  and  A-ugust,  and  by  the  first  of  this  month  they  had  just  about  stopped 
lai''ing.     Those  that  were  not  molting  were  resting. 

The  answer  to  our  problem  was  plain  enough.     It  wasn't  poor  stock,    T7e  had 
good  stock.     The  best  we  could  get.    Our  trouble  was,  as  Mother  Thompson  has  told  . 
me  many  times  IIEG-LECT;     I  neglected  to  keep  the  laying  quarters  clean  and  com- 
fortable, and  neglected  to  keep  the  feed  hoppers  well  filled  with  the  proper  feeds r 
and  neglected  to  keep  the  drinking  fountains  fxdl  of  clean,  fresh  water. 
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I  have  foimd  that  neglect  wi!|.l  db  nor6  to  cut  doTOi  egg  production  during  the 
hot  guinmer  months  than  nearly  anything  else.    And  after  this  last  sad  es^^erionce 
I'm  convinced  that  you  can  have  the  finest  laying  stock  in  the  world,  a^id  the  fin- 
est-looking poultry  house  imaginahle  ajid  still  get  very  few  eggs  unless  you  take 
care  of  your  chickens. 

Yoii've  got  to  pay  attention  to  details  if  you  es^Dsct  to  collect  eggs  from  a 
"back-yard  flock  during  the' hot,  sTJiiimer  months.    At  least  that's  "been  my  experience 
for  more  tlian  10  years  novr^ 

The  national  egg-laying  standard  says  that  for  farm  flocks  a  good  healthy  hen 
o-Qght  to  lay  an  average  of  16  eggs  during  the  month  of  March,  17  eggs  in  April, 
17  in  May,  15  in  Jione,  14  in  July,  13  in  Atigust,  and  10  in  September,    That's  the 
average  monthly  standard  of  production  for  farm  flocks,  and  A.  R.  Lee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says  that  a  good,  well-fed  hen  will  make  it. 

Neglected  hens  won' t  make  it.    At  least  mine  didn't.    Hons  don't  lil-o  to  "be 
neglected.    Any  neglect,  whether  intentional  or  not  soon  reflects  itself  in  fewer 
eggs.    That's  exactly  what  happened  in  my  case.    I  neglected  my  hens  and  they 
stopped  laying. 

But  I  wasn't  alone  in  neglecting  my  cliickens  last  spring,    A  lot  of  other 
people  did  the  same  thing.    At  least  that  is  what  the  statistics  seem  to  say, . 

In  it's  mid^swEaer  poultry  and  egg  outlook  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  reports:    quote — "Layings  per  hen  this  year  were  exceptionally  heavy 
from  January  to  l.iarch,  hut  from  April  to  July  they  were  slightly  less  than  last 
year,  and  less  tl:ian  the  average  of  recent  years."    Unquote.    Mr.  Lee  helioves  that 
at  least  a  part  of  that  decrease  in  eggs  is  due  to  neglected  flocks,  because  of 
the  low  price  of  eggs  last  spring. 

Now  that  the  fall  season  is  on  us,  and  the  price  of  eggs  is  "better  than  it 
was  in  the  early  s^ummer,  thousands  of  hack-yard  poultry  keepers,  including  myself, 
are  cleaning  up  the  flocks.    We  are  culling  out  the  loafers,  and  trying  to  make 
for  last  spring's  mistakes  and  neglect. 

If  you  neglected  your  chickens  you  nai^  want  to  hear  what  Hr,  Lee  has  to  say 
a'bout  culling  the  neglected  flock.    Here  are  his  suggestions  for  culling  flocks 
that  have  "been  neglected. 

His  first  pointer  is,  SAV3  THE  HENS  THAT  AKS  LAYING-  NOW.    Now  matter  how  much 
a  flock  has  been  abused  or  neglected,  some  of  the  hens  may  continue  to  lay  a  few 
eggs  now  and  then.    Those  are  your  best  hens.    And  I.Ir,  Lee  says  that  such  persis- 
tent layers  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  your  laying  house  this  fall  and  winter. 
They  are  not  only  good  layers,  but  generally  good  breeders  as  ttcII. 

OLD  hens  are  the  only  exception  to  that  rule,     Hr,  Lee  says: 

"Old  hens  tha.t  have  passed  the  age  of  profitable  production  should  be  culled 
from  the  neglected  flock  as  well  as  from  any  other  flock  at  this  season  of  the 
year  and  those  old  hens  should  be  culled  before  they  consume  any  more  feed, 

'  FEATHERS  are  the  next  thing  to  observe  in  culling  a  neglected  flodc  in  the 
fall,    A  neglected  hen  may  not  be  laying  because  she  is  hungry  or  too  poor  to  lay. 
But  if  she  lias  a  ragged  coat'  of  OLD,  DIRTY  broken  feathers,  tliat  is  a  sign  that 
she  is  a  late  moltcr,  and  Jp-,  Lcc  says  that  late:.-  moltcrs  arc  our  best  prodixccrs. 
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Mr,'  Lee's  next  suggestion  on  culling  the  neglected  flock  is  atout  the  AGE  of 
the  hens.     TThere  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  different  ages  in  a  flock,  he  says: 

"Keep  yoxir  younger  hens  and  cull  out  the  old  ones.    That's  because  yoting  hens 
produce  "better  than  old  ones.    Young  hens  lay  about  a  third  more  eggs  the  first 
year  as  pullets  than  they  do  in  their  second  year  of  production.    Production  gets 
smaller  and  smaller  from  year  to  year  as  the  hens  get  older," 

Mr,  Lee  also  suggests  you  look  for  disease  carriers  and  sick  birds.  They 
liave  no  place  in  a  producing  flock.    Cull  them  out.     Select  and  keep  only  the  best 

birds  those  that  are  strong  and  healthy  and'  then  strive  to  keep  them  'in 

that  condition  by  paying  close  attention  to  details.    Keep  the  C[uarters  clean. 
Keep  the  feed  hoppers  well  filled  with  the  proper  feeds.    Provide  plenty  of  clean, 
fresh,  drinking  water.    Avoid  drafts,  and  wet  litter,  and  keep  your  chickens  com- 
fortable, and  contented. 

And  there  you  have  Mr,  Lee  suggestions  on  culling  the  neglected  flock.  Re- 
member his  pointers. 

First,  save  the  hens  that  are  laying  now. 

Second,  save  the  hens  that  have  a  fair  co*t  of  old,  dirty  feathers. 
Third,   save  the  young  hens,  and 

Fourth,  save  the  hens  that  are  strong  and  healthy, 

Mr,  Lee's  concluding  s"C!ggestion  is;  Take  care  of  your  chickens  during  the 
spring  and  sumner  if  you  want  them  to  lay  during  the  season  of  high-priced  eggs  — 
in  the  fall. 

And  now  "until  this  time  nert  Wednesday,  Mother  Thompson  and  I  bid  you  good- 
bye and  good  luck. 

 ooOoo  

AMOUITCEIENT:    And  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  Neighbor  Thompson's  weekly 

PRB.GIR  FOR  TOTm  FAEiERS  coming  to  you  from  Station    in   

tlirotigh  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


^  •.      I  r  ■  ■    -       •  .         .  . 


Speaking  Tiner    10  Minutes,  All  Regions. 

MNOUIT C5I.I5IT? ;    ^ednesda^'-,  SeptenliGr  28,  and  tine  for  Station    to  pre- 

sent iJeighlDor  Th.oE3pson*s  77eekly  PEII.IEE  FOR  TOTiiT  FASIviSRS,  prepared  '<dj  the  United 
States  Deprxtneit  of  Agricmlture,    IJei^bor  Bhonipson* s  seasonal  subject  for  tliis 
week  is  ?.AI1I1I1-IG«    Here's  his  story, 

 0  

As  I  CG-;.c  hone  from  the  office  the  other  afternoon,  I  noticed  painters  at 
work  on  three  houses  in  our  neighborhood, 

But  I  thought  nothing  more  about  painting  uatil  Mother  Thompson  brougit 
up  the  subject  at  the  supper  table  that  night.    She  saii:~ 

"Plave  you  noticed  how  nony  houses  are  being  repointed  aro"und  here  this 

foil?" 

I  adrutted  I  had  noticed  it. 

Then,  as  you  ni^t  erpect,  she  said,  "Our  house  needs  painting  too.    I  . 
looked  at  it  this  afternoon  while  the  li^t  was  good  and  strong.    I  fo^Jnd  several 
places  where  the  wood  is  showing  througia,    I  thinlc  we  ou^t  to  have  the  work  done 
this  foil  T.^hile  the  weather  is  good  for  painting. 

And  so  we  decided  to  ^ve  our  house  a  new  coat  of  paint  this  foil. 

'.Te're  pointing  our -house  this  fall  for  txvo  reasons.    First,  it  needs  point- 
ing.   And  second,  the  foil  season  is  a  good  tine  to  paint  in  most  sectiir.s  of  the 
country.    The  weather  is  generolly  cool  and  dry,  and  insect  troubles  pjre  out  of 
the  pictu.re, 

Bright  foil  weather  is  not  only  ideal  painting  weather  but  it  is  equally 
as  good  for  showing  up  the  places  that  are  'weathering'  and  in  need  of  point.  If 
you  want  to  find  out  what  needs  painting  this  fall,  take  a  walk  around  your  place 
on  a  bright  sunny  dny,    I  tell  you,  there  is  nothing  like  September  s^onshine  for 
showing  up  flaws  and  defects.    It'll  bring  'en  out  \idien  nothing  else  -.vill.  Faint, 
you  laaow,  covers  a  nultitude  of  sins,  and  a  little  paint  works  wonders  when  it 
cones  to  dressing  up  a  weatherbeaten  house  and  protecting  it  from  weather  daii^ge, 

loj^uers'  Bulletin  1452,  entitled  "Painting  on  the  Pam, "  tells  us  tho.t  al- 
thou.^  a  coat  of  paint  adds  a  lot  to  the  looks  of  your  house,  or  who.tever  you  laap- 
pen  to  be  pointing,  the  chief  porpose  of  paint  on  the  outside  is  to  PHI]S55ir3  sur- 
faces from  the  effects  of  weather. 
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On  the  inside,  we  often  paint  to  nake  home  more  attrexitive.    Bat  don't 
overlook  the  fact  that  painting  seives  for  other  parposes*    Fainting  makes  walls 
and  ceilings  more  sanitary.*—-  and  daik  rooms  lifter. 

We  are  told  that  some  wo  Jds,  such  as  white  pine  and  yellow  poplar,  and 
cypress,  and  cedar;  and  some  metals,  like  wrou^t  iron,  and  copper,  and  hrass; 
stand  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  weather  rsnarkahly  well.    They  lo»st  a  long 
time  with  little  or  no  painte    But  I  have  found  from  experience  that  ODst  of  the 
materials  we  use  today,  such  as  yellow  pine,  cast  iron,  aid  the  more  common  steels, 
deteriora.te  fast  when  exposed  to  the  weather.    They  last  longer  vdien  painted  at 
regular  intervclso 

Painting  at  regular  intervals  is  the  cheapest  way  to  keep  your  "buildings 
in  good  condition*    I  have  found  that  it  is  actually  cheaper  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  paint  at  regular  intervals  than  to  wait  until  the  paint  is  in  Dad  condition. 
The  longer  you  put  off  paint,  the  more  the  joh  will  cost.    And,  if  you  pat  it  off 

too  long-          until  the  wood  has  "begun  to  rot  or  the  iron  has  "begun  to  rust,  

the  rotting  and  rusting  will  keep  up  even  after  you  put  on  new  painte    paint,  is 
not  a  cure.  ^Dut  a  PEEYEITTI VE .    My  plan  of  prevention  is  to  paint  at  regular  in- 
tervals "before    deterioration  sets  in. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  find  that  we  get  "best  results  when  we  paint  our 
house  every  three  years»  In  some  sections  I  s^pose  you  could  go  longer  than 
that,  while  in  others  I^m  told  that  you  have  to  paint  every  other  year. 

Spring  and  fall  are  the  favorite  seasons  for  outside  paintjn^^but  roidilLtS.^  t 
put  it  off  on  account  of  the  season  if  the  material  was  badly  in  need  of  paint. 
The  season  isn't  that  important ,    You  can  paint  at  nearly  any  season  of  the  year 
if  you  watch  the  weather  and  follow  a  few  well-known  painting  precauti.®ns^ ^or 
instance,  you  can  paint  outside  all  right  when  the  surface  to  he  painted  is  dry, 
and  the  weather  is  not  damp,  fro  sty  ^  or  freezing.    But  you^ll  get  the  "best  re- 
sults when  you  paint  under  ideal  conditions  in  cool,  dry  weather  when  the  out- 
side temperature  stands  around  60  or  70  degrees  Fahrenheit «    That^s  why  the  fall 
is  such  a  good  time  to  do  outdoor  painting,    painting  in  heated  biildings  can  he 
done  in  any  season  of  the  year. 

One  of  my  don-Hs  in  painting  is,  don't  paint  dirty  surfaces.    Clean  'em 
first.    You  can  get  a  hotter  paint  finish  on  a  clean  hoard  than  you  can  on  a  dirty 
one.    I  also  helieve  that  paint  holds  hetter  and  lasts  longer  on  clean  surfaces 
than  it  does  on  dirty  ones.    I  say  that  too,  knovsring  that  oich  of  the  painting 
today  is  done  in  a  hurry  on  material  that  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  rather  dirty, 

I  use  ready-mixed  paints  practically  altogether.    Tor  the  average  city 
dweller  who  paints  his  house  every  year  or  so,  and  does  a  little  odd  painting  in  .• 
between,  I  recommend  ready-mixed  paints  because  when  put  out  hy  reputable  manu- 
facturers they  have  certain  advantages  over  homeymixed  paint So    I  have  found, 
however,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  thiiirready-mixed  paints  by  adding  a  little 
linseed  oil.    Ready-mixed  paints  are  sometimes  a  little  shy  on  oil,  and  if  you 
ionU  have  enou^i  oil  in  your  paint  it*s  apt  to  dry  dull  or  "flat"  and  that  ruins 
i;he  firjLsh  as  well  as  the  protective  qualities. 
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I  use  turpentine  to  thin  iny  first  Coat  so  that  the  oil  T^ill  soak  well  in- 
to the  Wood  and  the  paint  will  dry  witihout  gLosse    For  the  finishing  coe,t  I  use 
just  enou^  linseed  oil  as  a  thinner  to  make  the  paint  spread  evenly,  hide  the 
surface  completely,  and  drj''  with  a  full  gLosSe.    I  n^ver  use  turpentine  in  the  fin- 
ishing coo,t,  and  go  rather  sparingly  with  Itnseed  oil,  hecaase  too  nuch  oil  in  the 
finishing  coat  may  give  you  low  hiding  power. 

I  have  fo'ond  from  experience  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  good 
paint  job  without  using  a  good  brusho    I  have  an  assortment  of  brashes,    A  four- 
inch  flat  bristle  brash  for  the  wide  stirfacese    Another  flat  bristle  brush  about 
two-inches  wide  for  narrow  strips  and  triraainge    A  small  oval  brash  for  window 
sash,    A  dust  brash  for  removing  loose  dirt,  and  a  wire  brash  for  removing  old 
scaly  paint  and  ru.st, 

That*s  all  except  experience  and  "elbow  grease,"    Nothing  takes  the  place 
of  experience  and  elbow  grease  o    I  learned  to  paint  by  following  the  ins  tractions 
on  the  paint  can,  by  reading  paint  bulletins  and  books,  and  by  practicing  until 
I  could  turn  out  a  good  job. 

And  remember  that  fall  is  a  good  time  to  paint  in  mcst  sections  because 
the  weather  is  dry,  and  coo^,  and  insect  troubles,  out  of  the  picture. 

That  outside  paint'  adds  to  appearance,  but  its  chief  purpose  is  to  preserve 
surfaces  from  the  effects  of  weather* 

That  painting  at    regular  intervals. is  the  best  practice. 

That  paint  mast  be  thorou^aly  stirred  and  mixed  and  thinned  as  required. 

That  surfaces  mast  not  be  dirty  or  damp  when,  pain  ted  e 

And  finally,  that  i.t^s  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  good  paint  job  withoti^t 
the  use  of  a  good  paint  brush* 

If  you  can't  remember  these  points  get  Farmers*  Bulletin  1452,  entitled 
"Painting  on  the  Parmo " 

That's  all  for  this  time „    Mother  Thompson  and  I  will  be  back  ^vith  you 
again  at  thJLs  time  next  "S7ednesdayo    Until  iihen  we  bid  you  good,-.bye,  and  good  luck. 


Alil'TOIIN'CBIgTT;    This  is  Station  in  ,  and  you  have  been 

listening  to  ITei^bor  Thompson's  weekly  PEIlffiR  POP  TOTOT  PABffiPS  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  AgcicuLtuxe  in  Washington,  P,  C. 


